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MRS. BAIGENT’S APARTMENTS TAKEN. 


MISS PILKINGTON. 


CHAPTER IX. 


\ K JHEN Mrs. Baigent, therefore, was told by Mary 

Ann of Miss Pilkington’s wish to see her if it 
was then convenient, she promptly obeyed the sum- 
mons, under the impression to which I have alluded 
a short way back, pushing the shirt under the squab 
of the horsehair sofa in the room, lest any inquisitive 
visitor might be shown in during her absence up- 
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stairs, and observe the article; for it was a good- 
sized patch she was applying to the back of the shirt 
—Baigent having a provoking tendency, his wife 
considered, to wear his shirts into holes in that region, 
owing, she supposed, to the sharpness of his shoulder- 
blades. 

Mrs. Baigent entered Patty’s apartments with a 
countenance carefully prepared to express sympathy, 
I have said. And here I may take the opportunity 
of remarking that this is what some people have 
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attained to such perfection in, from long habit and 
careful study, as to give their representation of it 
almost an artistic value. On paying the customary 
visit of condolence to a family who have lately experi- 
enced a bereavement, such individuals will begin to 
get their countenances into order by dropping their 
lower jaw, drawing down the corners of their mouth, 
and changing the usual expression of their eyes into 
a sad, pathetic look, significant of coming tears, when 
they are yet almost a street’s length distant from the 
house of mourning. A minute before they may 
have been conversing cheerfully and indifferently on 
ordinary subjects with a companion, and in another— 
lo! the sudden transformation. Such people are not 
incapable of real feeling, and do feel at these times ; 
but they must exaggerate it, they think, or they will 
not be credited with it; and so they school their coun- 
tenances; and if they can easily shed tears, which 
some most sincere mourners cannot do, cry heartily, 
and so acquire the reputation of being very tender- 
hearted and sympathetic. One of a family may 
possess this emotional quality and be highly valued 
for it, who yet in real consideration and helpfulness 
towards her suffering fellow-creatures may be much 
inferior to the other members of it, who seem hard 
and unfeeling in comparison. 

I only allude to females; few men think it neces- 
sary to make a parade of their feelings. When they 
do so, depend upon it they are not to be trusted, and 
have some evil purpose in view—not so women, in 
general. 

Mrs. Baigent, on entering the drawing-room with 
her carefully-arranged countenance, found poor 
Patty sitting at her white seam, for there was no 
need now of putting it out of sight. After the usual 
inquiries for each other’s health, as Patty had 
scarcely seen her landlady for some days, she lost no 
time in announcing to her that her means were so 
reduced by her father’s death as to render it necessary 
for her to remove to cheaper lodgings, and that she 
must do so as soon as possible. 

‘*Of course you know, Miss Pilkington, ma’am,” 
answered Mrs. Baigent, whose sympathetic elonga- 
tion of visage had quickly disappeared while listening 
to this disappointing intimation, her countenance 
reassuming its ordinary expression of sharpness and 
a belonging entirely to the keen lodging- 
house-Keeper, and not to the friend ready to soothe 
and condole—the former being decidedly the more 
natural expression of the two to Mrs. Baigent’s face— 
‘‘ of course you know, ma’am, that I am entitled to 
a month’s warning or to a month’s payment for the 
apartments. I am not a ’ard person, I hope, and 
feel for you, I’m sure, on the present melancholy 
occasion, but yet, rights is rights, Miss Pilkington.” 

‘‘Certainly, Mrs. Baigent,” said Patty, gently; 
‘“*T am quite aware of it, and will be ready to dis- 
charge all just claims upon me. I cannot afford to 
pay for your lodgings, that is my only reason for 
leaving them, for if I could, I should prefer to 
occupy the same rooms where I have lived so long 
with my dear father, and where everything reminds 
me of him.” And Patty struggled hard to restrain 
her tears when she said this, and had to pause in her 
work to wipe them away, lest they should overflow. 

Mrs. Baigent, occupied as she was with her own 
interests, softened a little at sight of them and at 
Patty’s words. 

‘¢ And I’m sure, miss, I’m sorry you ’ave to go,” 
she said, after a pause, ‘‘for you and the poor dear 





capting ’ave been so long in the ’ouse, that it won’t 
look the same without you. But what must be must; 
though I was in ’opes that your pa might ’ave left 
some fortune after what you told me, enough, at 
least, to keep you, miss, without needing to make a 
change.” 

‘¢ And so there is something, Mrs. Baigent,’”’ said 
Patty, ‘‘ which my father settled on my mother and 
me long ago. It was all he had, my poor dear 
father, and it was very good and self-denying in him 
to doit. But it is too little to enable me to live here 
—only twenty-five poundsa year. It must pay fora 
single room somewhere, and help to support me. I 
shell have to work for what more I need,” Patty 
added, holding up the elaborately-frilled night-dress 
with which she was busy, to explain her meaning. 

‘‘Well, as for me, I would rather be a regular 
’ousemaid than do that there fine work to wear my 
eyes out, Miss Pilkington,” said Mrs. Baigent, with 
a perceptible diminution of respect in the tone of her 
voice, which Patty did not fail to observe; ‘ but it’s 
genteeler, doubtless, and you don’t need to mix with 
servants, which you would ’ave to do in that case.” 

‘‘T have neither strength nor experience for house- 
maid’s work, and with the means still left to me have 
no need to become a servant, though I hope I should 
not shrink from any honest employment to maintain 
myself if this failed me,” replied Patty, with quiet 
dignity, to the woman’s insolent sneer. Mrs. Baigent 
was fretted and disappointed, and the momentary 
softening having passed away, did not feel it worth 
her while now to be civil to Miss Pilkington, as no 
advantage could come of controlling her temper, but 
yet she was conscious of having gone too far; and so 
she said, ‘‘ Very true, miss,” in answer to Patty’s 
remark. 

She then sat ruminating discontentedly in silence 
for some space, her eyes wandering meanwhile round 
the room, and from one article of furniture to another, 
as if she was mentally appraising their value, and 
finally remaining fixed on the late captain’s easy- 
chair. She then resumed the conversation, after one 
or two hems as if to clear her throat. 

‘“‘If it would be any ’elp to you, Miss Pilkington, 
ma’am, and seeing it was the poor dear capting’s 
chair for so long—more than a year, I should think 
—I might be willing to take that there piece of 
furniture off your ’ands for a week’srent. I couldn’t 
say more than that, having proper regard to Baigent 
and myself, which it is my duty to ’ave, for though 
a comfortable chair, no doubt, it ain’t ’andsome, and 
don’t agree with the other furniture; but I am 
willing to go the length of a pound. You can think 
of it, Miss Pilkington, and let me know when you 
’ave made up your mind. It ain’t of no consequence 
to me, miss, but being the capting’s own chair, it 
would be like a—like a moniment of him, as one may 
say. But perhaps you mean to take it away for 
yourself, miss, do you?” 

“TI have never thought about the chair,” said 
Patty, looking wistfully at it, with its now unrumpled 
macassar spread over its well-padded back. It was 
an excellent chair, though the material which covered 
it was a little faded and worn by use. She had pur- 
chased it only a year before with her hard-saved 
three pounds ten shillings, and she was now offered 
one pound for it by her sharp landlady, whose asser- 
tion that she wished to retain it only as a memorial 
of her father she had no faith in, notwithstanding 
her charitable disposition and simple straightforward- 
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ness of character, which generally led her to trust 
others. “I will think of it,” said Patty, after a 
pause, ‘‘and let you know as soon as possible, Mrs. 
Baigent.” 

‘¢ Just as you please, miss. As I say, it’s of no 
consequence to me except as a remembrance of the 
capting, poor gentleman! and to do a service to you. 
Such a hawfully sudden death as the capting’s, and 
him carried along the streets and into the ’ouse on a 
shutter—I didn’t mean to make you cry, miss, I’m 
sure, and I trust you will excuge me for speaking 
plain as I do, seeing it ’as always been my disposi- 
tions, and people must hact according to that; but 
such a thing is likely to give a bad name to the 
apartments, and hinder nervous people, particklarly 
ladies, from taking them. It’s just what I hexpect, 
I said to Baigent only this morning, but of course 
wo cannot make a charge for a loss of that kind, 
though people that were well off, and genteely in- 
clined, might think they were called to make some 
compensation—but not you, miss, in your circum- 
starncies, I assure you.” 

Patty made no reply. 

“Well, good forenoon, ma’am,” rising from her 
seat with stately politeness in resentment of Miss 
Pilkington’s want of acknowledgment of this gene- 
rous forbearance. ‘‘I suppose it will be convenient 
for Baigent, when he comes in at six o’clock for his 
tea, to come up and fasten the ticket into one of these 
here windows, or perhaps you might prefer to put it 
up in the capting’s room instead, as it is hempty. 
Well, just as you please, miss—here, if you think it 
best. I must see to get the ticket looked out and 
dusted, to be ready for him, for dusty it is, ll be 
bound, after such a time.” 

And Mrs. Baigent took her departure from the 
drawing-room with a very different expression of 
countenance and a more dignified bearing of her 
small figure than both had exhibited when she had 
entered it. She rummaged out the ticket from some 
dark receptacle under the roof, and, having sum- 
moned Mary Ann in her most imperious voice to 
carry it down to the kitchen and dust it there, she 
returned in no amiable mood to her own parlour. 
“Talk of the capting’s kindness and self-denial, 
indeed!’’ she muttered to herself, as she again sat 
down to mend Baigent’s shirt, which she jerked 
viciously from the place of its concealment ; ‘‘ as if I 
didn’t know of them sweet scents and ’air washes 
that he was always a-buying for himself, while she 
was living on a chop a day, with potatoes and bread- 
and-scrape. I’m not to be took in with such nonsense ; 
no, I ain’t. He did think of number one if ever man 
did, did he; and Miss be surely a soft one to believe 
all that there good of him, as I see she do. That 
chair now,” she continued, after a short reflection, 
“will be dirt cheap if I get it for a pound, for, with 
@ cover on it—and I ’ave still some of the drawing- 
room chintz in the ’ouse, quite enough for the pur- 
pose—it will be all a-piece with the rest of the things, 
and the room would look hempty now without it. 
But she need not sell it for that, certainly, unless she 
likes ; it just depends upon herself; I ’ave made the 
offer, and she may take it or leave it.” 


CHAPTER X. 
Parry, on consideration, after Mrs. Baigent had left 
her, decided she would not sell the chair; she would 
tather take it with her to her future lodging, unless 
sorely pressed for want of money. Some things of 
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her father’s she must part with, for they could be of 
no use to her, and would only encumber the room, 
which must serve both for parlour and bedroom to 
her. But his sword and chair, these she would 
preserve sacredly ; and the latter would be useful to 
herself, as a poor apartment such as she could afford 
to hire was not likely to possess any seat so comfort- 
able. Her landlady’s visit had not improved her 
spirits, for that hard little personage’s unfeeling allu- 
sions to the circumstances of her father’s death, and 
her rapacity combined, had pained and shocked her. 

She remained in her bedroom that evening till Mr. 
Baigent had fastened the ticket in one of the drawing- 
room windows. It struck a chill into her heart on 
returning to see it there. It seemed a symbol of 
separation between her past life and the unknown 
one on which she was about to enter, proclaiming that 
henceforward she must be truly a stranger and pil- 
grim on the earth, with no family ties, with no one to 
care sufficiently for her, either to praise or blame her 
—poor soul! she was best acquainted with the latter 
sort of interest—alone evermore in this great solitude 
of London, a grave there her only possession. ‘TI 
am a stranger upon earth, hide not Thy command- 
ments from me,” was the cry of her desolate heart. 

It took the rest of that day and the whole of the 
next to finish the sewing which she had on hand for 
Spence and Wormald. She allowed nothing to inter- 
fere with this—not even taking a short walk for exer- 
cise—that her employers might not be dissatisfied, 
but sat patiently plying her needle hour after hour on 
the portion of a bridal outfit that had been entrusted 
to her, thinking her own sad thoughts, so little in 
unison with the gay garments she was fashioning. 
And it must be so continually; unconsciously and 
carelessly, we may put on that attire on which, per- 
haps, the tears of broken-hearted mourners have 
fallen. 

On the afternoon of the second day, while thus 
busy, she was surprised by an unexpected visit from 
her landlady, who scarcely remembering to announce 
her intention, entered the room in a fussy and even 
agitated manner, and then proceeded to address Miss 
Pilkington in the following hurried but deprecatory 
words. 

‘Oh, Miss Pilkington, ma’am, I ’ave made bold to 
hintrude upon you, which I ’ope you will excuge— 
but something has ’appened, miss, which I ’ad no 
hexpectation of when we talked about matters yester- 
day.” Then, impressively, ‘‘There’s a gentleman 
downstairs, miss, as wants to see the apartments.” 

‘Wants to see the apartments, Mrs. Baigent!” 
said Patty, only half comprehending her meaning. 

«Yes, miss; you see, miss, it is this way—no, miss, 
I couldn’t sit down, seeing I am in a’urry, and the 
gentleman waiting downstairs—the gentleman ’ave 
given up ’ousekeeping some time, as his wife is dead, 
and ’ave lived in lodgings in the City; and he ’ave 
one son, a lad of fifteen, who is a hinvalid, and I 
thinks, miss, is humpbacked, and the doctor ’ave said 
that he must not go on to live in the City hair; and 
so the gentleman is looking about for apartments 
near to the country, and yet not too far off for him, 
which his place of business be in the neighbourhood 
of Cornhill, I understand him to say. And some one 
’ave told him about Poplar Road, and so he’as come 
here this hafternoon, miss. And he thinks it will 
suit, as it is a quiet place, and no danger from them 
careless, fast-driving cabmen, the young gentleman 
being recommended to be in the hopen hair as much 
K K2 
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as he can. And the father says, ‘Mrs. Baigent,’ he 
says, ‘I am hinclined to take your lodgings if your 
’usband’s employers hanswer for his respectability, 
and if they suit me when seen. I ’ave looked at 
another lady’s here,’ he says, ‘ but I find that lady is 
a maiden lady, ma’am, and maiden ladies cannot be 
hexpected to ’ave that hexperience and consideration 
about hinvalids that married ones ’ave.’ ‘Neither 
they can, sir,’ says I; ‘it is not nateral that they 
should.’ ‘ But,’ says he, ‘I ’ope, Mrs. Baigent, you 
’ave no young children in the’ouse to make a noise?’ 
‘No, sir,’ says I, ‘neither young nor old at present.’ 
There was no call, you know, miss, to say more than 
that. ‘ Very good,’ says he, ‘my son will give little 
trouble,’ says he, ‘ for he is to be out in the fresh hair 
a good deal, and he be a great reader when in the 
’ouse, but I wants a motherly hexperienced person in 
the lodgings I takes, that will ’ave an eye hafter him 
when I am in the City, where I ’ave to be from nine 
to six, Mrs. Baigent,’ says he. ‘And I’m sure, sir,’ 
says I, ‘that nothing shall be a-wanting on my part 
to make the poor dear young gentleman comfortable,’ 
saysI. ‘ Very good, Mrs. Baigent,’ again says he; 
‘and if I find the apartments suit me, when can I get 
possession of them?’ says he. ‘Sir,’ says I, ‘ there is 
alady in them at present, who, with her late pa, a 
capting in the harmy, and ’ighly connected, I do 
assure you, ’as occupied them for the last five years.’ 
‘That is a good character of your ’ouse of itself, Mrs. 
Baigent,’ says he. ‘Thank you, sir, it be,’ says I. 
‘But is the lady not leaving?’ says he. ‘She is 
leaving, sir, on haccount of her pa’s death’—no 
other reason did I give, Miss Pilkington, ma’am, you 
may believe me—‘and as she is a good Christian 
lady’ ”’—and Mrs. Baigent laid particular stress on the 
three last words—‘‘‘I am sure she will not stand in 


the way of my hadvantags, sir,’ says I, ‘ but will time 


her leaving so as to suit you. If you will faviour me 
by remaining a few minutes in this room, sir,’ says I, 
‘I will go upstairs to her, and ’ear what she says, 
and let you know.’ Now, Miss Pilkington, ma’am,” 
in a wheedling tone, ‘‘ you know you was yesterday 
set on moving as soon as you could, honly you’d not 
given me notice; and it will be a considerable saving 
to you if you can let the gentleman ’ave the rooms 
when he wants them.” 

Patty felt greatly bewildered and distressed by 
this sudden change of tactics on the part of her land- 
lady. Yesterday that individual had held her 
strictly to the terms of her bargain—either occu- 
pancy of the rooms for another month, or payment 
for that time if she quitted them; and now she was 
humbly entreating that Patty would vacate them that 
a new lodger might get possession. It was hardly 
decent on the part of Mrs. Baigent, and perhaps she 
was a little ashamed of herself, but not so much as to 
sacrifice her interests by losing this chance of letting 
her lodgings and seeing Miss Jones’s taken instead. 

Poor Patty felt like a bird thrust out from its nest. 
Go she had intended as soon as practicable, but tmme- 
diately! as she supposed her landlady intended. 
Where was she to go? she had no lodging provided, 
and she might have some difficulty in securing a 
suitable one. After reflecting for some moments, 
she said, timidly, ‘‘ Our last month is not out for two 
days, yet, Mrs. Baigent, and I may not be able to get 
a lodging to suit me atonce. Give me a week besides 
these two days, Mrs. Baigent.” 

Patty spoke almost beseechingly, though she knew 
she had the right to remain in her present rooms for 
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four weeks if she chose to exercise it; but she had 
never been accustomed to assert her own rights. 

“A week, miss?” said Mrs. Baigent, quietly 
enough. 

' “Yes, a week, Mrs. Baigent,’’ pleaded Patty. 

‘¢ And you will be sure to leave at the end of that 
time, miss? You see that there Miss Jones ’as her 
rooms hempty, and the gentleman may be unwilling 
to wait.” 

‘Yes, I shall contrive to go then; but I have 
some arrangements to make before, and I may need 
all that time.” 

‘‘ Very well, miss; I shall tell the gentleman, and 
then bring him up, if you please; he did say some- 
thing about being willing to wait a week.” And Mrs. 
Baigent left the room, after glancing carefully round 
it to see that all was in order, which any place be- 
longing to Patty was sure to be. 

In a short time Mrs. Baigent returned with the 
gentleman—a short, stout, business-like individual— 
who, after bowing civilly to the occupant of the room 
and apologising for intruding upon her, looked round 
about him, particularly noting, as Mrs. Baigent, 
whose sharp eye followed every direction of his, did 
not fail to observe, the captain’s easy-chair, which 
stood out conspicuously on the hearthrug. He was 
then conducted to the adjoining bedrooms, and ina 
few minutes Patty could hear them descend the 
stairs. When he had left the house, Mrs. Baigent. 
again appeared, and triumphantly informed Miss 
Pilkington that the gentleman, having little time 
for lodging-hunting, had decided to take the rooms 
if the answer from Baigent’s referees was satis- 
factory. 

‘And you may be sure it will be that, Miss 
Pilkington, ma’am,” she said to the lodger of five 
years, with whom she was so unconcernedly parting. 
*« Bless you, there’s not a more respectable man than 
Baigent between this and the Guildhall.” 

Patty completed her sewing that night. Early 
next day she must take it to Spence and Wormald’s, 
and then proceed to search for lodgings. A long, 
weary day, she feared, was before her. But ere 
commencing it she resolved to look over her father’s 
things, as those she did not mean to retain must be 
disposed of during the week she was still to remain 
at the Baigents’. Since the funeral she had shrunk 
from entering her father’s room, as the sight of the 
familiar objects there, all so associated with him, 
was painful to her, but now necessity forced her to 
do it. If there was time after her other busi- 
ness was accomplished, she intended to inquire the 
price of a simple gravestone at a monumental 
sculptor’s in the vicinity of the cemetery in which her 
father was buried, having observed several ready- 
hewn stones of that kind in his yard. And it was to 
the money she hoped to receive for the articles she 
was about to examine that she looked to defray the 
expense. She had decided that this was the only 
way possible for her. Her father had a good stock 
of clothes, a pair of handsomely-mounted pistols, 
presented to him some years ago by amilitary friend 
to whom he had been of service, and there were also 
his gold watch and guard, and various trinkets in the 
way of rings, studs, and breastpins. Her mother 
had had no jewellery save her wedding-ring and a 
brooch bestowed upon her by her husband in the 
early days of their marriage, which Patty had worn 
since her death, and which nothing would have 1n- 
duced herto part with. Her father’ssword was his most 
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suitable memento, she thought, and for the object 
she had in view she was willing to dispose of every- 
thing else. 

The articles I have enumerated would, Patty sup- 
posed, realise a sum fully sufficient to pay for the 
erection of the tombstone, and she turned them over 
and over, trying to appreciate their value, which, she 
was aware, must be much less than what they ori- 
ginally cost. But if it paid for the monument and 
settled all other claims, leaving her a few pounds 
clear to commence her new life, she would be content. 
To Wormald and Spence’s employment she looked to 
help her in the future, but it was desirable to have 
a small sum in hand in case of illness. 

She was standing by the chest-of-drawers in which 
that awful night she had placed all clothes and small 
articles belonging to her dead father before leaving 
the room, wistfully gazing on the watch and chain 
which had been daily worn by him as far back as 
her recollection went, and unconsciously dropping 
tear after tear upon them, when she heard the post- 
man ring the door-bell just under the window in 
which was the chest-of-drawers, which also did the 
duty of a toilet-table in the front as well as in the 
back room. It raised no expectation in Patty, how- 
ever; she had not a friend on earth’to write to her 
now that her father was gone; and even he, when 
occasionally absent from his regiment for change of 
scene and air years ago, never wrote often to her 
mother and her. Patty had some half-dozen letters 
—or rather notes of his, for they were invariably 
short, and gave only absolutely necessary intel- 
ligence—tied together by a ribbon in her own 
drawers, and these were all the letters she had ever 
received in her life from any one, with the exception 
of a business one from the attorney who had charge 
of the five hundred pounds, and which had reached 
her the previous day. She had not yet answered it 
from want of time, so there could be no further com- 
munication from him. She was therefore much sur- 
prised when Mary Ann, not finding her either in the 
drawing-room or her own bedroom, knocked on the 
late captain’s door and handed her a letter in a 
mourning envelope. 

Patty looked first at the handwriting; it was un- 
known to her, and somewhat stiff and peculiar; then 
she turned the other side to examine the postmark 
instead of satisfying herself at once by opening the 
letter, this kind of dallying with curiosity being 
common to most people. ‘‘ Hilcum-Seabeach!” Yes, 
that was it, undoubtedly. And Patty, in great 
astonishment and agitation, sat down on the nearest 
chair and tore open the letter. Its contents were as 
follows :— 

“3, Rock Villas, 
Hilcum-Seabeach, 4th April. 

‘* Dear Miss Pilkington,—I saw the announcement 
of your father’s death in the ‘ Times’ last week, and 
from it learned your address. I am not setting 
myself to write a letter of condolence, for I never was 
good at such things, nor would you value it from 
one whois an utter stranger to you. But I am sorry 
for you, nevertheless, for losing a parent is, in most 
cases, a trying thing, and is a loss that cannot be 
replaced, as some others can. Though I have not 
seen you, I have seen your father; but perhaps you 
are not like him. I should think you are not, from 
what he said of you when he was at Hileum-Seabeach 
ten years ago; but you may have altered since then; 
we are apt to become like them we live amongst. 





‘“‘T suppose—from words which then escaped him 
to my lawyer, Mr. Morley—that you may not be 
very comfortably left, and that you may probably be 
thinking of going out governessing or as a lady’s 
companion, as they call the servitude (poor souls! I 
pity all that come under either yoke), to maintain 
yourself. In that case I have a proposition to make 
for your consideration. It is this. Come and pay me 
a visit of a month. If your ways suit me, and mine 
can suit you (both of which are unsolved problems at 
present), you can remain as companion to me, only I 
shall give you no salary as I do not need any service 
from you. Of course, I am taking for granted that 
you are not altogether penniless. If at the end of 
the month we find we can’t get on together, you can 
go back to your friends in London (‘my friends!’ 
ejaculated poor Patty, when she read this sentence), 
and neither you nor I will be worse off than we were 
before. I know that you must have been told that, 
besides being Scotch, I am a grumpy, old, plain- 
speaking woman, but there are worse people in the 
world than such, my dear, as you may yet experience. 
I could not make myself different from what I am if 
I tried, which I can’t do at my age. ‘Old sparrows 
are ill to tame,’ as we say in Scotland. 

‘‘T send you a P.0.0. for five pounds for your travel- 
ling expenses, as money may nut be very plentiful 
with you at present, and you should leave no debt 
unpaid behind you. If you decide on remaining 
where you are, and are too proud to keep the money, 
don’t send it back tome. Give it to one of the chil- 
dren’s homes or hospitals in London; they won’t 
refuse it. Write me whenever you have made up 
your mind, and fix your day and hour if you mean 
tocome. Tell no lies about it if you don’t; I am 
not thin-skinned, and like plain dealing. Buy a 
Bradshaw before you write, and when you start be 
sure to take the right train (if you have not a Scotch 
tongue in your head you have an English one, which 
can ask questions), and see to your luggage your- 
self, and that it is properly directed. 

‘Yours very truly, 
‘* MaRcELLIE PILKINGTON. 

‘‘P.S.—I keep only one maid, a Scotchwoman like 
myself, and you need not expect to lead any other 


than a quiet life if you come to me. I warn you in 
time.—M. P.” 


‘What else have I ever led?” thought Patty. 
‘‘ But, of course, she does not know that, and she is 
right to warn me. How strange and unexpected her 
writing to me is.” 

‘Is she a hard woman, as papa believed? I can 
scarcely think it,”’ she decided, after a second atten- 
tive perusal of the missive ; ‘‘ for though it’s an odd 


letter, it’s also a kind and honest one. Yes, it is 


kind; for why should she go out of her way to think 
of me?” 





SPANISH SKETCHES. 
IV.—LAS CALDAS. 
“ CO this is Las Caldas!” was our universal 
exclamation, as our train stopped, with a 
creaking sound, at the rustic white station, with its 
ivy-grown tower and picturesque bridge arching over 
a dashing torrent. ‘‘ How lovely it is! how happy 
we shall be here! what walks and rambles we shall: 


have among those beautiful hills!” said my young 
sister, Gracie. 
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‘¢T have no doubt we shall all enjoy the quiet and 
loveliness of Las Caldas,” said Dick; ‘‘ especially 
after our previous experiences, which certainly have 
not been very pleasant. But here we are at our 
destination,” he added, as we stopped at the door of 
a low whitewashed building. There were benches in 
front of it, on which were seated several visitors, 
wounded soldiers and others, who had come to derive 
benefit from the baths of Las Caldas (literally, hot- 
water springs). 

We were conducted up a flight of stairs by a pretty- 
looking maid-servant, and shown a set of about a 
dozen small bedrooms opening into a corridor on 
either side. They were clean, but very simple; 
beautifu' white boards, a small bedstead, washing- 
stand, and about two chairs, were the sole furniture 
of each apartment; and very fresh and pretty they 
looked, the open windows letting ina delicious balmy 
breeze, wafted from the far-off hills and foaming 
torrent, the noise of which might have had a disturb- 
ing influence on some, but was very restful to us. 

After refreshing ourselves with the mountain 
water, which was cold as ice and clear as crystal, we 
all descended to the comedor, which was a long, 
low room, where about thirty people were already 
seated at the eight o’clock supper. This repast con- 
sisted of soup, meat, eggs, bread, butter, and the 
wine of the country; but they allowed us tea, as we 
were ‘ Ingleses,” if tea it could be called, for to us 
it tasted more like stewed hay. When we had 
finished our meal, one of the waiters came up and 
said, ‘‘Shall I show the senoras the way to the 
casino? They have music and dancing there every 
night, and the caballeros may like to play billiards, 
as there is a large billiard-table—and so many people 
from Madrid, and two or three deputies! All 
the people from the Grand Hotel go there in the 
evening to amuse themselves.” 

We declined for that evening, as we were tired, 
still in travelling costume, and only wishing for early 
rest. Next day was cloudy and sultry, and during 
the morning we stayed indoors unpacking, while the 
gentlemen of our party went down to the river to see 
if they could get any fishing. In the afternoon we 
climbed the woody hill at the back of the hotel, and 
sat under the shady trees with books and work. 
After supper we all adjourned to the casino, a low 
building across the road, near the river, consisting of 
three large rooms, a kind of anteroom, a billiard- 
room, and an immense saloon with a few sofas and 
chairs and a piano for furniture. 

It was an animated scene—the pretty dark-eyed 
girls, with roses in their hair, chaperoned by their 
mothers and aunts, who sat chatting in groups, ges- 
ticulating and using their fans in the truly graceful 
way so peculiar to Spanish women. Waltzes and 
polkas were being rattled out on the piano, which 
occupied the centre of the saloon, and for some time 
we sat watching the scene. But the room became 
so hot and dusty from the groups of dancers that 
we were glad to stroll out from the open windows 
into the garden. Here we paced up and down the 
shady walks in the silver moonlight, listening to the 
roar of the torrent below, and looking at the purple- 
blue mountains in the distance. 

Po 


* 


* 


“Tt is such a lovely morning, suppose we go on a 
sketching expedition? As yet we have seen nothing 


of the surroundings of Las Caldas,” 


said one of my 
young sisters next morning. 
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‘‘The weather is rather doubtful,’”’ observed Dick. 
We determined to risk it, however, and started off, 
taking with us some provisions, as we should not be- 
back for dinner. It wasa pleasant day for walking, 
and a fresh breeze came up from the river, by whose 
side we wandered along, admiring the bunches of 
maidenhair fern which grew down to the very 
water’s edge. After some time we came to the foot 
of a beautifully wooded hill, which we ascended, and 
from whose side we had a charming view of a pic- 
turesque village surrounded by mountains, which we 
agreed would be a fit subject for a sketch. Here we 
rested under the chestnut-trees and took our refresh- 
ments. 

‘¢ Suppose those of us who are not sketching make 
a ‘voyage of discovery’ round the village, which 
looks so pretty from here,” I suggested. 

So we began to descend the hilly path which led 
to the village. The afternoon had begun to cloud 
over, and there seemed every likelihood of rain. For 
some time we wandered about, coming every now 
and then on some strange old ruined building, or 
stopping to get information from a villager. Sud- 
denly the threatened rain came down in torrents. 
‘¢ Where shall we go? We shall be drenched!” was 
the general cry. 

‘¢ Follow me,” said Dick; ‘‘I see a pretty house 
yonder, where we shall very probably get shelter.” 

We reached it, and knocked at the house-door, 
which, after some delay, was opened by a respectable- 
looking middle-aged woman. She let us into a kind 
of rough hall, from which a stone staircase seemed 
to lead to the upper regions, and asked us very 
politely if we would mind waiting there a few 
minutes while she went upstairs, ‘‘for,’’ she said, 
‘‘el Senor Cura hardly ever sees any one, and he 
might not like my bringing up strangers without 
asking him.” 

‘Oh, seiiora, we shall do quite well here,’’ I said; 
‘‘ pray do not disarrange the Senor Padre.” 

She would not, however, listen to our remon- 
strances, but went upstairs; and after a few minutes 
returned, asking us to follow her. ‘‘The Padre 
Gomez will be very glad to see you,” she said, 
‘‘ and begs to say that his house is at your disposal.” 

We ascended a long flight of steps, and found 
ourselves in a spacious but low-ceiled room, whose 
glass door opened into a balcony, and was curtained 
off at the farther end. Padre Gomez received us 
most courteously. He wore a sultana on his head, 
but otherwise was dressed almost like any one else, 
in a long black coat, which, when walking, would be 
exchanged for the black robe always worn by priests 
on the Continent. 

‘‘ You must be tired after your long walk,” he 
said. ‘‘ Pray sit down; or perhaps you would rather 
come into the balcony, it is cooler there.” With 
these words he led us into the verandah, where he 
made us seat ourselves on an old settee, and dis- 
patched his servant Teresa for some “azucarillo” 
(a cake of sugar and white-of-egg, which is dissolved 
in water and supposed to make it more refreshing). 
‘‘You look so hot and tired,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps 
the seiiora would prefer some chocolate ?”’ he added, 
addressing me. 

We declined, with thanks, as we were only thirsty. 

‘Ah, you English are wonderful people!” he 
went on, when Teresa had brought the water and 
azucarillo; ‘always walking, always reading, even 
the ladies! You never seem to divert yourselves 
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like our Spanish ladies. I have a great admiration 
for your nation,” he added. ‘‘ What a wonderful 
man Palmerston was! What a loss he must be to 
your country!” 

Thus the conversation drifted into politics, and 
while the gentlemen discussed the state of the coun- 
try, I turned to Teresa, who was standing near with 
some knitting in her hand—for Spanish servants are 
much more familiar in their ways than our English 
ones, and associate much more freely with their 
masters and mistresses, frequently joining in the con- 
yersation spontaneously. 

‘What a lovely place this is!” I said; ‘‘and how 
pretty the village looks with the river flowing through 
it. What a quiet retreat it must be.” 

‘Yes, senora, it 7s very pleasant, and the SeiiorCura 
likes it much. He has not lived here long; he used to 
live in the monastery on the hill, whose chapel I dare 
say you have visited.” (It seems that parish priests 
are occasionally allowed in Spain to lodge in the 
monasteries, where they probably have apartments 
of their own.) ‘‘ He is very clever, is Padre Gomez,” 
pursued Teresa ; ‘‘ he reads so much, studies so much. 
Yes, sehora, often till dawn heis up reading. Ifyou 
like I will show you his library.” 

I assented willingly, so my lady companions and 
myself followed the good Teresa over Padre Gomez’s 
domain. The sala was nearly devoid of furniture. 
White cocoanut matting covered the floor. There 
was an old settee and a few rush-bottomed chairs. 
The walls were whitewashed, enlivened here and 
there with engravings of saints and virgins, and a 
crucifix stood in the middle of the room, while one or 
two little shrines embellished the corners. Teresa 
drew back the curtains at the end of the apartment, 
and showed us into a good-sized alcoba,or inner room, 
which contained a window opening into a balcony. 
It was full of bookshelves, which ran round the 
room, the centre of which was occupied by a writing- 
table, while a bed, partly shut in by curtains, stood 
in a corner. 

“ How clean and nice everything is!’ I observed. 

Teresa looked pleased. ‘‘ Yes, seiiora, I hope it 
is. I try to keep it nice, but the padre often leaves 
his books about, and makes the place untidy.” 

After a little more such chat, we returned to the 
baleony, where we found Padre Gomezfeeding a raven 
he kept there in a cage, and making it repeat words 
to amuse the gentlemen. Finally, we bade our kind 
host farewell, promising to come another day. 

“Quite a pleasant old fellow he is,” said Dick ; 
“and really wonderfully well read and well up in 
politics.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Rivers, our Madrid friend ; ‘it 
was quite a pleasure to converse with him; he seems 
much less bigoted than many of his class.” 

As the storm had passed, we returned to the spot 
where we had left our companions, but all had taken 
flight, and we did not see them again till we met at 
the Fonda and related our adventure. 

“A juggler is to perform in the casino to-night, I 
hear,” said Dick, one evening, a few days later. 
“Would you like to see him? If so, I will take tickets 
at once.” 

We agreed that we should like it of all things. 
‘And, Dick,” I added, ‘‘ Pepita has been asking 
leave to go, as several of the other servants are 
going.” So a ticket was taken for her also. 

We were much amused with the performance. 
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the large saloon in the casino, when I perceived I 


had left my fan in my room. ‘I must go and get 
it, it is so hot,” I said, “and then I will join you.” 

But I searched everywhere for it in vain. At 
last I asked my youngest brother, who had accom- 
panied me, if he had seen it. ‘It is a black fan, 
with my initials in lilac and gold; the one Gracie 
painted for me.” 

‘“Why, I am sure I saw it with Pepita!” cried 
Arthur. ‘I thought you must have lent it her.” 

‘‘Lent her my best fan! What an idea! If she 
had taken one of my others I should not have 
minded, though it would be a liberty. Do call her 
at once, Arthur,” I exclaimed, in great indignation. 
‘¢Tell her I want to speak to her.” 

My handmaid shortly appeared, looking very red, 
but with no fan in her hand. She sat down ona 
chair composedly, as none but a Spanish servant 
would do, and said, ‘‘ Well, sefora, what do you 
want?” 

‘Where is my fan, Pepita?” I tried to ask 
calmly ; ‘‘I cannot find it. Ah! I see it sticking out 
of your pocket. Another time you will please to ask 
my permission before you borrow my things. See, 
you have quite spoilt it with your hot hands; the 
painting and gilding is quite smeared.” 

**' Well, sefora, how could I tell that you wanted 
it?” asked Pepita, in quite an offended tone. Her 
impertinence was almost amusing, but I administered 
a pretty strong rebuke to my handmaiden, who left 
the room looking extremely abashed; and I may say 
that a similar thing never occurred again. 

We had now only a few more days to stay at Las 
Caldas, and it was with regret that we thought of re- 
turning to Madrid and breaking upour pleasant party. 
‘‘ What a nice time it has been, and how refresh- 
ing after Sardinero!”’ I said, as we sat together on 
the rocks beside the;torrent, and gathered the grace- 
ful ferns to adorn our, Madrid home. 

‘‘Pepita was telling me yesterday,” I continued, 
‘that Don Jaime Castro was asking her all about 
*Gracie ; it appears that he is quite struck with her 
charms. He asked if she had a movio (a lover), 
how old she is, and last, but not Jeast, if she has any 
fortune.” 

‘‘You must know that is a great compliment to 
you, Gracie,” said my husband, laughing. ‘‘ Don 
Jaime Castro is quite a leading deputy of the Cortes.” 

‘¢Do you mean that old gentleman who came up 
to the piano the other day when I was practising, 
and called me a divina niiia ?” (divine girl.) 

‘‘The very same,’ answered my husband; ‘but, 
my dear Gracie, I can tell you he does not consider 
himself old, and he has a beautiful villa near Madrid, 
and is very wealthy, which, to a Spanish girl, would 
seem to be the principal thing.” 

‘Well, J think he is very uninteresting, and if all 
the deputies are like Senor Castro, I don’t wonder 
at the affairs of State not prospering,” said Gracie. 

‘It has been very pleasant here on the whole,” 
said my brother George, who had just joined us; 
‘but really I cannot stand Spanish cookery, and 
should never get used to oil and garlic. I must say 
I shan’t be sorry to get back to English fare.” 

‘But you cannot really judge of Spanish cookery 
by the specimen you have had of it here and in 
Sardinero, you should come to Madrid before you 
pass judgment too hastily,” I said. 





When it was over we were just going to adjourn to 


So much for our experiences of Old Castile, a part 
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of Spain less known, and of course less civilised, than 
others. The beggars are remarkably annoying in 
this part. I remember walking out one day with 
my husband in Sardinero; a regular troop fol- 
lowed us clamouring for money; we paid no heed 
to them, but walked on quickly; they followed us 
persistently for some time, till at last one of them 
turned to the others and said, in tones of supreme 
contempt, ‘‘ Don’t you see they are French, and can- 
not understand even a word of Castilian?” This 
speech amused us much, knowing, as we did, the ex- 
treme contempt with which they regard that nation. 

Another day a party of us met a beggar seated on 
an ass’s back. (It reminded one of the proverb, 
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‘Put a beggar on horseback,” ete.) He followed 
my brother for some time, asking him for money, and 
teased him so, that at last George turned to him and 
said, ‘‘ Why don’t you sell your ass if you are so 
poor?” This was unanswerable, and our importunate © 
friend rode off, looking somewhat crestfallen. It 
was with real regret that we finally took leave of Las 
Caldas, bade farewell to the rustic little inn (since 
pillaged and pulled down by the Carlists), and took 
a last look at the picturesque bridge, which has since 
been destroyed by those enemies of peace; but I like 
to look back and think of the dear little red-roofed 
village as it used to be in that bright autumn of 1873, 
when we passed such pleasant weeks there. 





DUBLIN AND THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
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BRAY HEAD, 


8 the British Association is to meet this month 
; in Dublin, our readers will naturally turn with 
interest to the City of the Dark Pool, as Duibblinn 
means in Celtic, and we must see what matters, 
either of antiquarian or historical interest, we can 
fish up from these silent waters. In one of Moore’s 
melodies he describes the fisherman by Lough Neagh 
bank, “‘ seeing the round towers of other days in the 
waves beneath him shining.”” Much of Irish history 
is of that fanciful character ; memories are mistaken 
for hopes, and dreams for realities, and we are not 
sure that we shall not ourselves fall into the same 
mistake in comparing the Dublin of to-day with the 
City of the Dark Pool of the past. In any case we 
must make the attempt, and if, instead of a guide- 
book we can only offer a chapter of gossip, we 
would have the English tourist remember that if 
Dublin is not quite as Venice, where ‘a thousand 
years their cloudy wings expand around us, and a 
dying glory smiles,” it is at least not a city of yes- 
terday. There is a sense in which Dublin is Ireland. 





Trish history, such as it is, and taking it for what 
it is worth, may be understood in a walk through 
Dublin, in which Celtic, Danish, Norman, and Saxon 
may be said to dispute the claim to supremacy. 

To the great majority of English tourists the only 
gate of approach to the city is a water-gate. Of 
Dublin Bay and its beauties so much has been written 
and so many loose comparisons hazarded with Naples, 
Lisbon, Palermo, Rio Janeiro, New York, and other 
seaside cities, that we may pass them over as matters 
of course. Still it is only bare justice to remark that 
to steam into Kingstown Harbour, with the morning 
sun lighting up the crests of the Dublin and Wick- 
low mountains, and stretching a silvery haze on sea 
and land as the mist slowly lifts off, and the shore 
line is seen dotted with buildings around a sweep of 
some ten or twelve miles, is to enjoy one of the most 
striking bits of bay scenery to be had anywhere. It is 
impossible for the eye to take it all in at once, and 
almost before its full beauty has broken on us from 
the bridge of the mail steamer we are already 
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helm hard-a-port, steaming round the pier-head, and 
jn another minute or two we are ashore. 

Landed at the Carlisle Pier, the modern traveller 
has no time to make reflections on what he has seen, 
but is whirled into Dublin in a few minutes by ex- 
press train. I am old enough to remember the 
“ould Ireland” of one-horse jingles or jaunting- 
cars, With wells almost as deep as the boot of a mail- 
coach. Many changes, and all for the better, have 
been made since then in the approaches to the Irish 
metropolis. The railway from Dublin to Kingstown 
was for many years the only line of rail in Ireland 
then laid out, but for the last half century it has super- 
seded the jarvies, carrying six outside and two on the 
well, which used to make a drive along Dublin Bay 
not unlike that from Naples to Pausilip or Pompeii. 
As we skim along past Blackrock and through a 
short tunnel, with ornamental gardens on either side, 
we pass under the marine residence of the late Lord 
Cloncurry. It was Lord Cloncurry who is credited 
with one of the broadest but best descriptions of the 
Dublin of his time, and in some respects the picture 
is unchanged to this day. ‘‘ Dear, dirty Dublin,” 
he called it; ‘it is the tay-drinkingest, car- 
drivingest, say-bathingest place in the world. Och! 
it flogs the world for divarsion.”” Next to Naples, 
Dublin is the city where there is more locomotion 
between city and suburb than in any other city in 
Europe. Londoners move up and down in a steady 
stream once a day, like a tide running east and west, 
six hours up and six hours down. Other large cities 
have their periodical daily ebb and flow of the tide 
of population, but Dublin is all day long and all the 
year round the car-drivingest town, and, in fact, 





this respect it is a half-Asiatic city, like Calcutta, 
with its palaces and its hovels placed side by side. 
It is not asin London, with a St. Giles’s and a St. 
James’s quarter, or a Paris with a Faubourg St. 
Antoine and St. Germain, standing apart at a 
respectful distance from each other, with a solid 
block of middle-class habitations between the wind 
and their nobility. But in Dublin the contrasts 
between splendour and squalor are more startling, 
the transition more abrupt between the best and the 
worst quarters of the city. A single turn out of 
Stephen’s Green, a square almost as large as a park, 
and surrounded by some of the most stately houses 
in Dublin, and the tourist is in the Liberties. This 
quarter was once a busy hive of industry, where 
thousands of weavers, principally French refugees, 
plied their looms, but now tenanted chiefly by a 
pauperised class of sick and indigent innkeepers, 
servants out of place, and other dependents of a 
nobility and resident gentry who have long since 
removed their town residence from Dublin to London. 

The Irish metropolis once contained the mansions 
of upwards of 180 members of the Irish peerage. 
There are at present not more than two who retain a 
town mansion there. Leinster House, erected, as its 
name implies, as the palazzo of the Duke of Leinster, 
has long since been sold to the Royal Dublin Society, 
and has since undergone such transformations and 
enlargements, principally by the projection of two 
wings on the right and left sides of the old house, 
as sculpture and art galleries, that it scarcely retains 
a trace of its having once been the town mansion of 
Ireland’s only duke, as the head of the house of 
Fitzgerald was long regarded. ‘Tyrone House, in 








THE SUGAR-LOAF MOUNTAIN, COUNTY WICKLOW. 


flogs creation in the sense that poor horses are driven 
off their legs. 

The impression which Dublin produces on the 
tourist is that it is a city of contrasts, so much mean- 
ness and magnificence are huddled together, that in 


the same way, the home of the Waterford family, 
has become the head-quarters of the National Board, 
and it, too, has been so enlarged, and the grounds 
built over, that all trace of its being a family man- 
sion has long since vanished. Aldborough House has 
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become a barrack; Mornington House, which dis- 
putes with Dangan Castle, near Trim, the honour of 
being the birthplace of the Iron Duke, was for many 
years the home of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for Ireland, and when the Act for disestablishing 
the Irish Church became law, in 1871, it was trans- 
ferred to the new Commissioners for administering 
the temporalities of the Irish Church, and will con- 
tinue to be applied to this purpose till, in the course 
of a few years, that commission shall have wound up 
the estate and surrendered their trust to Parliament. 
The last of these residences which has been sold the 
other day, is Marina, on the Clontarf road, long the 
suburban residence of the Earls of Charlemont. 
The grounds are laid out with much taste, and are 
diversified with views of sea and land, mountain and 
city. In the park is a temple, in classical style, much 
affected by the architects of last century. It was 
erected by the Earl of Charlemont of that day, a few 
years before the union, and as he had to mortgage 
his Tyrone estates to bear the cost, he would say, as 
he watched.another stone being hoisted up on the 
scaffold outside the building, ‘“‘Up goes another 
acre.” It is now nearly thirty years ago since I 
heard the late Lord Charlemont telling this anecdote 
of his father as he conducted a party of friends over 
these charming grounds, and discoursed of the old 
times before the union, of which he was one of the 
last living links then remaining. Marina House, 
only a few months ago, was sold to Cardinal Cullen 
in trust for some ecclesiastical purpose ; whether as 
a seminary or a sanitarium, it is not yet known to 
what uses it is destined. In any case, the cardinal 
holds large sums of money in trust in this way—it is 
said as much as £200,000, principally the proceeds 
of death-bed confessions. The law has often been 


appealed to by surviving relatives, who, with some 
justice, think themselves defrauded of their inherit- 
ance by these wills made on death-beds, but gene- 


rally without effect. Parliament has not been 
appealed to, as it should, to enforce the statute of 
Mortmain. The provisions of the old statute are so 
easily evaded in our day that we want a fresh Act 
of Parliament through which a coach and six cannot 
be driven, as O’Connell used tosay. None feel this 
more than the Roman Catholic laity of Ireland, but 
they are so tied, hand and foot, by the modern 
Ultramontane party, that they do not dare to put 
the law in force in their own defence. 

Washington has been called the City of Magnificent 
Distances; Dublin may be described as the City of 
Startling Contrasts. We do not know how we can 
better illustrate this than by recalling our own impres- 
sions of a recent visit to Dublin. It was in April 
last, a few weeks before the solemn opening of Christ 
Church Cathedral after its restoration, or rather its 
rebuilding, at the cost of a wealthy Dublin distiller, 
who expended on the building alone upwards of 
£200,000 besides giving a sum of £30,000 as a sus- 
tentation fund to provide for the cathedral, clergy, 
and choir. 

The old cathedral, which has now been not so much 
restored as rebuilt by Mr. Street, following, as near as 
possible the early designs, dates back to the tenth 
century, when Dublin was in great part if not entirely 
a Danish settlement. After their expulsion, when 
the power of the Danes was broken at the Battle of 
Clontarf, in 1038, the church was enlarged and 
rebuilt by the Normans soon after their settlement in 
Ireland in 1163. Of the original structure very 





little remains beyond the northern wall and side aisle 
of the nave, but from these it is evident that the 
church was anciently a grand as well as an elegant 
structure, exhibiting the usual characteristics of the 
best period of Gothic architecture. Its length from 
the western entrance to the transept is 103 feet, 
breadth 25 feet, and that of the side aisle is 13 feet. 
The pillars between the centre and side aisles are six 
feet in diameter, ten feet six inches high, formed by 
a union of one large and eight slender pillars, with 
intermediate mouldings attached to it, and crossed 
with capitals representing intermingled heads and 
foliage. The southern wall of the nave appears from 
an old inscription still remaining upon it to have been 
rebuilt in 1562, this portion of the building, together 
with the roof, which was of stone, having fallen to 
the ground. 

Of the monuments in the nave, the most ancient and 
interesting is that of Richard Strongbow, which has 
been replaced in the restored cathedral exactly on the 
spot where some bones were discovered which are 
supposed, though on very doubtful evidence, to be 
those of the stout Norman knight, the Ulysses of 
Trish conquest, whose bow, like that of the hero of 
Ithaca, he alone could draw. His titles are set forth 
in the quaint inscription set up over him by Sir Henry 
Sydney, the Lord Deputy, 1570. Richard Strongbow 
is there described as ‘‘ Cimes Stranguelensis, Lord of 
Chepsto and Agny, the first and principal invader of 
Ireland, 1169, gue obit 1177.” 

In immediate connection with the monument of 
Strongbow is a small tomb presenting a figure which 
has been apparently cut in two and the hands curiously 
extended forwards as if to clasp the trunk of his 
body which is falling apart. The vergers who show 
the cathedral are quite equal to the occasion, and 
have invented a story to account for this figure, which 
is evidently an afterthought of history, or rather a 
pure invention of ecclesiastical fancy. They say that 
Strongbow’s son, a weak and timid youth, was so 
terrified at the fierce howling of the Irish Kernes 
rushing into battle, that he turned and fled from the 
fight, when he was followed by his indignant father 
and cut in two at one stroke of his sword. 

Adjoining the cathedral is the Synod House of the 
Irish Church. It forms a kind of annexe or chapter- 
house to the main building, and is connected with it 
by a flying bridge, thrown, like the Bridge of Sighs 
at Venice, across the shabby lane known as St. 
Michael’s Hill, which runs down High Street to the 
quays. The commodious building has been erected 
at the sole cost of the same generous donor who has 
restored the cathedral, and is complete in all its 
appliances. Besides the great central hall for the 
sittings of the synod, there are committee-rooms and 
special retiring-rooms for the use of the Upper 
and Lower Houses which make up this convoca- 
tion of the Free Irish Church of the future. It is 
a model assembly-hall, and neither the Convocation 
of the province of Canterbury nor the General Assem- 
bly of either the Free or the Established Kirk of 
Scotland are lodged so sumptuously. It is said, 
too, by good judges, that the debates occasionally 
rise to a high standard of eloquence, and, if we may 
judge by the reports, are fully equal to those of either 
the Convocation of England or of the General Assem- 
bly of Scotland. It would be strange indeed if Ireland, 
the home of eloquence and the nursery ‘of so many 
great orators, should not produce an ecclesiastical 
assembly equal to any in the three kingdoms. 
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It is little more than a bowshot from the one 
_ cathedral restored by a wealthy distiller to the other 
cathedral restored by a no less wealthy brewer. I am 
told that the other day, at the opening of Christ 
Church, an old woman in the crowd, gathered in High 
Street to see the procession enter the cathedral, stood 
looking on for some time, then, with the air of a 
prophetess, uttered the words, ‘‘ Och! this whisky— 
it bates all!” I had not far to look for a comment 
on the truth of her expression. Diving down a 
network of narrow streets to make my way from 
one cathedral to the other, I had to pass through 
some of the foulest and most reeking alleys it has 
ever been my lot to thread in any city in Europe. 
Every city has its own reek—‘ Auld Reekie” might 
be known by every Scotchman if he were conducted 
blindfold through it. But in some cities the reek is so 
multiform and mixed, that it is impossible to say at 
first exactly where we are; we feel like hounds which 
have lost the scent. Coleridge counted seventy-two 
distinct smells in Cologne, not including the reek of 
the Rhine itself. The river washes the city, but 
what, he asks, can wash the River Rhine? Between 
Christ Church and St. Patrick’s it is only a step, 
but what a plunge it is into a malebolge of misery, 
grimy, thick, and slab! What with old clothes 
shops, dealers in ling and tripe, and small grocery 
stores, which are little else than spirit shops, these 
miserable dwellers, almost in the precincts of two 
grand cathedrals, suggest a sort of irony on the 
wealth which has been amassed in one way and 
expended in another. The inscription on Dean 
Swift’s bequeathing the whole of his property to found 
a lunatic asylum is well known :— 


*¢ He left thé little wealth he had 
To build a home for fools and mad, 
And showed by one satiric touch 
No nation wanted it so much.” 


There is the same irony of fate which brings back 
the wealth which has been sucked out of the bone and 
sinew of the working classes by the demon of drink 
in another shape into the very district out of which 
it was produced. In any case, whatever our opinion 
of the existing liquor laws and the connection of 
cause and effect between drink and crime and drink 
and pauperism, drink and degradation in every shape, 
it is some little compensation that the wealth thus 
accumulated should be lavished on edifices which 
are at least not monuments of private luxury, build- 
ings which, regard them as we may, are witnesses 
that man is intended for communion with God, and 
that public worship is the noblest end on which we 
can employ our architectural skill. In his sermon at 
the opening of Christ Church Cathedral a few 
months ago, the Archbishop of Dublin touched on 
this very point, and in his usual felicitous style pricked 
the objection to such expenditure with the point of a 
needle. ‘‘To whatpurpose is this waste?” he supposed 
an objector asking, and his reply is that, ‘‘ The world 
has its prodigalities, why should not the church have 
hers as well? Is the spikenard very procious always to 
be poured out on our own heads, and none on our 
Lord’s? Is the house of the church never to be full 
with the fragrance of some lavish gift? We hear 
every day of fabulous sums given to gratify a taste, 
to indulge a whim, and there is none that blames, 
none that finds fault, though perhaps a wise reminder 
of a day which is coming, a day when it shall be said 
alike to pauper and millioniare, Give an account of 
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thy stewardship, for thou mayest be no longersteward, 
would not be altogether amiss.” 

If Christ Church is the mother church of Dublin 
strictly so called, St. Patrick’s is the younger, and, in 
this sense, daughter cathedral. Turning from the 
one monument of the Danish to the other monu- 
ment of the Norman invasion and conquest, we 
may say, O matre pulchré filia pulchrior. Those who 
remember St. Patrick’s in the old time, with its 
unsightly excrescences of galleries and pews, with its 
entire south transept walled off and used as a parish 
church, and other disfigurements too numerous to 
record, would scarcely know the present building 
since it was taken in hand and renovated in and out 
and from foundation to top stone at a total cost, it is 
said, of £150,000 by the late Sir Benjamin Lee 
Guinness. It is perhaps unfortunate for the perfect 
success of this restoration that the architect had less 
room to display his skill than in the case of Mr. 
Street’s work at Christ Church. Mr. Street, it has been 
said, renewed at Christ Church a shapeless and worse 
than deformed block, and had to work at it as 
Michael Angelo describes himself working at a block 
of stone, in one of his sonnets, dealing free blows at 
the marble in order to liberate his imprisoned idea. 


‘* The more the marble wanes, the more the statue grows.” 


In this sense Mr. Street toiled on at his renovation of 
Christ Church for seven long years, removing 
obstructions and transmuting what was a rude and 
unsightly heap of stones, with some conventional 
resemblance to a church, into a noble structure with 
fine lines and richly moulded arches. St. Patrick’s, 
on the other hand, allowed of less free play to the 
architect, who was at once an archeologist and an 
artist. He had but to explore the crypt in order to 
trace out the very foundation walls of the cathedral 
which had long since fallen in. He had little more 
to do than finding Sparta to adorn it. In John 
Comyn’s cathedral of 1196 he had an edifice of 
Spartan simplicity, it is true, with bay window blocked 
up, and much whitewash and rubbish everywhere ; 
but still there was the main building standing solid 
and strong, and though we cannot describe it as 
‘frozen music,” or an ‘epic in stone,” or other 
such expressions of admiration such as we feel as we 
stand before Strasburg or Amiens, Lincoln or Wells, 
it was nevertheless a grand pile with a rude magni- 
ficence of its own, all the more striking when we 
consider that it was begun within forty years of the 
landing of the Normans in Dublin, and in what was 
then little more than a barbarous island. 

Of the monuments in St. Patrick’s we need say 
nothing which is not already written in the guide- 
books. There is one monument, however, which is 
a siste viator to even the most careless eye. Placed 
over the entrance to the robing-room are two plain 
marble slabs, the one marking the last resting-place 
of the famous Dean of St. Patrick and the other of 
Stella. Dean Swift has told the story of his own 
sorrows in words which have an almost Dantesque 
intensity of bitterness. ‘‘ Ubi seeva indignatio cor 
ulterius lacerare nequit.” This epitaph, written by 
himself, was the last flash of an expiring genius 
which was to go out in the darkness of a helpless 
and fatuous imbecility. In 1736 he had begun to 
feel his powers fail; he had written verses on his 
own death, and a lampoon on the Irish House of 
Commens, which he could not finish, as he was 
seized with a fit of giddiness while in the act of 
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writing it. At last, in 1740, the darkness of a double 
night, intellectual and physical, began to close in on 
him, and so the last six years of life wore away, and 
on the 19th October, 1746, he was released by death 
from a life which was worse than death. His 
funeral was in character with his past life. Long a 
favourite of the populace on account of the Drapier 
Letters, the mob burst into the deanery and bribed 
the servants for locks of the dean's hair, till, to 
borrow Sheridan’s words, ‘‘his venerable head was 
stripped of all its silver ornament, a desecration of 
the dead which we may not but pardon, since it 
sprang straight from the reverence and admiration 
for the living.” ‘They buried him darkly by dead 
of night” with the strictest privacy, as he had in- 
structed in his will. Beneath the slab which com- 
memorates the dean is that of his Stella, the 
widowed wife and wedded maid of one of the saddest 
romances of real life. At the side ef Swift’s monu- 
ment is his bust, by Cunningham, which is considered 
a good likeness. Beside the overgrown and some- 
what monstrous monument to the Cork family, 
erected in 1631, there is also a plain slab in black 
marble, in the north transept, raised over the cele- 
brated Duke Schonberg, who was killed at the Boyne 
in 1690. During some repairs in the cathedral, the 
duke’s skull was discovered some years ago in a good 
state of preservation. It appears that the bullet by 
which the duke was killed entered from behind, 
passing out at the opposite side of the head. Over 
Schonberg’s monument is suspended by a chain a 
cannon ball, by which General St. Ruth was killed 
at the Battle of Aughrim in 1691. The Lady Chapel 
attached to the cathedral is interesting for the same 
reason as the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, as it 
was formerly used as a place of worship by the 


Trench Protestant refugees, many of whom were 
settled in Dublin and laid the foundation of some of 
its leading commercial firms, the La Touches, the 
Tabuteaus, the D’Oliers, and other names well known 
in Dublin society. 





UTOPIAS, OR SCHEMES OF SOCIAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


BY THE REV. M. KAUFMANN, M.A., AUTHOR OF “SOCIALISM: ITS 
NATURE, ITS DANGERS, AND ITS REMEDIES CONSIDERED.” 


VI.—ROBERT OWEN AND ENGLISH SOCIALISM. 


HE assertion is made not unfrequently, even by 
those who are well instructed, that the strong 
common sense of the English workman, and the 
conservative instincts of the English people gene- 
rally, are unassailable safeguards against the spread 
of socialistic tendencies in this country. This asser- 
tion will prove to be true only within certain limits 
if brought to the test of past experience. For the 
avidity with which Robert Owen’s schemes of socialistic 
co-operation was received by high and low, less than 
half a century ago, and the extravagant expectations 
entertained by all classes of society as to the results 
of the first Reform Bill in ameliorating the social 
condition of the people, are a proof of the liability 
even of Englishmen, under given conditions, to in- 
dulge in Utopian aspirations, as well as their readi- 
ness to accept schemes of social improvement when 
put forward by enthusiastic advocates. 


“The humours of the peccant social world ” 


do not affect any country in particular. Wher- 
ever we find social disharmonies, there, too, we may 
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look for social dreamers, and people who believe 
in their dreams and the interpretation thereof. 
Such disharmonies did exist in this country when 
Owen appeared on the scene as a social reformer, and 
hence his temporary success. 

We have already alluded to the unfavourable 
effects of the rising industry of towns and the intro- 
duction of machinery on the labouring classes gene- 
rally.* These evil effects were aggravated in this 
country by a vast immigration of Irish labourers, by 
a fall of prices for manufactured goods, owing to 
severe competition with foreign produce, by political 
events and financial legislation seriously imperilling 
the prosperity of English commerce, and producing a 
depressing influence on the rate of wages. Universal 
distress in town and country was the consequence. 
Employers took advantage of this opportunity for 
extracting cheap labour from people on the verge of 
starvation, and so provoked that bitter class-hatred 
= still prevails, in a modified form, to the present 

ay. 

The “ tyranny of capital,” and theseverity of the 
competition struggle, were felt most acutely. ‘‘In- 
dustry was querulous,”’ and ‘a general desrondency 
seized upon the rural classes.” Secret societies 
organised riots, revolutionary placards appeared on 
the walls of London, mass meetings were held 
demanding ‘‘radical reform,’’ and committees were 
appointed by the House of Commons, which, “ after 
a long and anxious inquiry, had not been able 
to discover any means calculated immediately to 
relieve the present distress.” 

It was during this season of social disorganisation 
that Robert Owen, who had been a young man at the 
commencement of the new era of commerce, and had 
accumulated a fortune in the cotton trade, fully 
aware of the shadowy sides of this new system of 
industry, endeavoured to come to the rescue of the 
working-classes by means of private philanthropy. 

A contemporary of Fourier, and in many respects 
resembling him in character and aims, he endea- 
voured by similar though not identical means to 
become the saviour of society. Owen was, like 
Fourier, the son of a tradesman, but more successful 
in raising himself by dint of industry and commercial 
genius to a high position in the mercantile world, 
and so acquiring a fortune which enabled him to 
make social experiments at his own expense. 
Fourier, absorbed in scientific theorising, had failed 
in producing any marked and immediate effect in 
his surroundings. Owen, less theoretical, but more 
practical, by force of acquired business habits, and 
with true British pertinacity, obtained a compara- 
tively speedy success. Fourier was a_ political 
philosopher, brilliant and imaginative, but wanting 
in utilitarian tact. Owen, on the other hand, was 
possessed of a disciplined energy and strong common 
sense, which preserved him, during the earlier period 
of his career at least, from the extreme vagaries of 
enthusiastic ideology. Fourier’s plan of an ideal 
association was surpassed by Owen’s less systema- 
tised but more feasible scheme of tentative co-opera- 
tion. And thus it happened that, whereas Fourier 
lived and died a writer of books and a thinker of 
fine thoughts, unappreciated by the world at large, 
Owen, whom he called, somewhat spitefully, a most 
audacious sophist, met with encouragement and suc- 
cess among his own countrymen, gained respect and 
renown in distant lands, sought by the great, con- 
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* See “ Leisure Hour,” p. 349. 
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sulted by governments, and counted among his 
patrons princes of the blood in England, and more 
than one crowned head in Europe. 

The main cause of this success was Owen’s sen- 
sible plan of beginning: with the practical improve- 
ment of the working people under his immediate 
superintendence as manager, and afterwards as owner 
of the cotton mills in New Lanark. There, on his 
first arrival, he saw himself surrounded by squalor 
and poverty, intemperance and crime, so common 
among the operatives of that day. He determined 
to change the character of the people by improving 
their outward condition and by raising their charac- 
ter with the help of education. He erected healthy 
dwellings with adjacent gardens, and let them at 
cost price to the workpeople. He built stores where 
commodities of good quality might be purchased at 
wholesale prices, to remove the evils of the truck 
system. To avoid the enormous waste of separate 
cooking, he provided a common dining-hall, where 
wholesome food might be obtained at, reasonable 
prices. Besides this he opened a house for the recep- 
tion of infants, the first infant-school in Great Britain ; 
he excluded all children under ten from the work- 
shops, and made the physical and moral training of 
the young his special care. He then adopted 
measures to put down drunkenness and to encourage 
the savings of the people by enabling them to lay by 
a small proportion of their earnings at given intervals 
in profitable investments. To stimulate diligence 
and fair conduct, tablets, painted in various colours, 
were suspended in the workshops to indicate the 
proficiency and moral standing of those employed 
there. Punishments and fines were strictly excluded, 
and the hours of labour reduced to ten daily. At 
one time when trade came to a sudden collapse, 
and the machinery had to be stopped, and other 
masters discharged their ‘‘ hands,” Owen, at a cost of 
£7,000, kept his, though unemployed, all the time. 
Such efforts of genuine philanthropy and unpre- 
cedented devotion to the cause of humanity could 
not fail to produce a good effect. The employed 
became attached to their employers, took a personal 
interest in the success of the business, laboured ably 
and conscientiously, and so made the mills of New 
Lanark a great financial success, thus verifying the 
remark of the socialist Bellers, who had said two 
centuries before, that ‘‘ it 7s in the interest of the rich 
to take care of the poor.”” And such was the general 
appearance of prosperity and sober contentedness 
in this small colony of labourers, that Mr. Griscom, 
an American traveller, who visited it in 1819, con- 
cludes his report in these words: ‘‘ There is not, I 
apprehend, to be found in any part of the world a 
manufacturing village in which so much order, 
good government, tranquillity, and rational happiness 
prevail. It affords an eminent and instructive 
example of the good that may be effected by well- 
directed efforts to promote the real comfort and, I 
may add, the morality of the labouring classes.” 

Thus one of those romantic valleys of the Clyde 
which have been invested with the charm of poetry 
by Sir Walter Scott had also been rendered the 
scene of ‘‘ an earthly paradise,”’ from a social point of 
view, by Robert Owen. Kings and emperors came to 
visit the model settlement, and returned impressed 
with the conviction that the elevation of the masses 
depends on the ready earnestness and self-denying 
sympathy of those who try to improve them. 

Owen now began to hope for a further expansion 





of his benevolent scheme, and proceeded to formulate 
his social theories in letters, pamphlets, and other 
publications which he addressed to European govern- 
ments abroad, and to ministers and parliaments at 
home. In order to awaken interest for the cause 
among the people themselves, itinerary lecturers 
were traversing the country holding meetings, and 
expounding these new social theories of Owen. What 
these theories were, and what were the means adopted 
for their realisation, we now proceed to consider. 

Observing that man is a creature of circumstances, 
that to a certain extent he really is what birth, 
education, early associations, and surrounding con- 
ditions make him, Owen sought to shape man’s 
will and character by early education, and to bring 
out his good qualities by an appeal to his better 
nature. This was in his estimation the true road to 
social regeneration. Train up children with a love 
for virtue, and surround them with conditions favour- 
able to further development, and the future well-being 
of society will be secured. Faulty education and 
surroundings unfavourable to early training in 
goodness and truth have hitherto retarded the pro- 
gress of the race. Henceforth let governments, 
responsible for the welfare of mankind, seek to remove 
wickedness and vice as if they were nauseous diseases, 
and encourage virtue and godliness by the wisdom of 
their social policy. The foundations of prosperous 
virtue and moral happiness are to be found in the 
wise appreciation of natural laws and their application 
to the social body by the rulers of mankind. 

Before applying the remedies Government must. 
first become cognisant of the nature and causes of 
disease in the body politic. These Owen is not slow. 
in exposing. The increase of pauperism he, like 
Sismondi, ascribes to the introduction of machinery, 
and the general distress among the people he attri- 
butes, like modern socialists, to the use of money 
payments as the only means for rewarding labour. 
“Thus,” he says, ‘‘the working classes are made 
the slaves of an artificial system of wages, more cruel 
in its effects than any slavery ever practised by 
society either barbarous or civilised.” 

To counteract the evils of pauperism, and to preserve, 
the people from the evil results of competition, Owen, 
in a report presented to the parliamentary committee 
on the poor laws, suggests that— 


‘*Every union or county should provide a farm for the em- 
ployment of their poor. When circumstances admitted of it, 
there should be a manufactory in connection with it. In this 
manner he contended that the poor would support themselves.. 
- . . Mr. Owen furnished the committee with a drawing of a 
model establishment such ashe contemplated. The land would 
consist of 1,000 to 1,500 acres, and the buildings afford accom- 
modation for 1,200 people. The most convenient form would be 
a square, divided into two parallelograms by the erection of 
sahtte buildings in the centre. Lodging-rooms would occup 
three sides of the square ; each family would be provided with. 
four rooms, and its numbers would be restricted to four persons. 
When it consisted of more than two children the others were to. 
be sent to the dormitory, which would occupy the entire of the 
fourth side of the square. Their parents would be permitted to see 
them at meals, and ‘all other proper times.’ The object of 
this arrangement would be to form their character from an early 
age, to withdraw them from evil influences, to train them in 
good habits. The system adopted at New Lanark might, per- 
haps, supply the best model. 

“©. . . The building in the centre of the square would 


contain a kitchen, mess-room, school-rooms, library, and lecture-- 
hall. The poor would enjoy every advantage that economy 
could suggest ; the same roof would cover many dwellings ; the 
same stove might warm every room ; the food would be cooked 
at the same time and on the same fire; the meals would be 
eaten from the same table, in the society of friends and fellow- 
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workers. Sympathies now restricted to the family would be 
extended to the community ; the union would be still further 
cemented by an equal participation in the profits, an equal 
share in the toil; nor need any apprehension exist lest a com- 
munity of interest should diminish the keenness of industry. A 
man is not likely to work with less zeal for a society in which 
he himself has a direct interest than for a master in whose pros- 
perity he has no concern. None will seek a larger share in the 
profits than another, because the avidity of gain will diminish 
in proportion to the ease of acquisition. Competition is the 
cause of many vices ; association will be their corrective. That 
the heart is corroded by selfish ambition, that the energies are 
stimulated by unworthy vanity, is due entirely to the present 
organisation of society.””* 

Presently Owen starts with a new proposal to re- 
construct the whole of society upon a similar basis 
by means of voluntary association, and with aid of 
Government patronage, so as to replace the system 
of competition by universal association, and the isola- 
tion of the family by communistic life. Thus Owen 
hoped to remove all vestiges of inequality, to intro- 
duce perfect uniformity in the “new moral world,” 
to abolish private property, and so exorcise the evil 
spirit of envy and the lust of gain, and to bring in 
the spirit of love and fraternal co-operation instead ; 
to banish the licentious luxury of the rich, and to 
extirpate the abject misery of the poor, so as to 
remove all causes of class hostility, together with 
many of the inducements to vice prevailing in the 
‘¢old immoral world.” 

To complete this work of “social architecture,” 
and with a view “to revolutionise peaceably the 
minds and practice of the human race,” the education 
of the young from an early age is to be mainly con- 
ducted on communistic principles. But knowledge is 
to be conveyed in a pleasant manner, interspersed 
with singing, dancing, and other exercises, making 
learning a delight, and not a task. Rewards and 
punishments are to be excluded, and the spirit of 
emulation among the young is to be repressed, as 
the best means of counteracting the spirit of competi- 
tion at a later age. 

It is interesting to note the contrast between the 
cold and hard exponent of abstract economy and the 
warm and genial socialist in the manner of regarding 
children. Malthus had spoken with frigid indiffer- 
ence of the number of children who came into this 
world for whom no place was provided at the banquet 
of nature, and who, as supernumeraries, had to 
make room for others in the struggle for existence. 
Owen “considered little children as little guests, 
to be welcomed with gentle courtesy and tender- 
ness, to be offered knowledge and love, and charmed 
with song and flowers, so that they might be glad 
and proud that they had come into a world which 
gave them happiness, and only asked of them good- 
ness.’’ 

Thus, by means of an improved system of educating 
the young; by the creation and multiplication of 
small centres of industry ; by the adoption of united 
labour, expenditure, and property, and the introduc- 
tion of equal privileges, the “patriarch of reason ”’ 
sought to bring about a thorough social reform, and 
to direct mankind into new paths of prosperity. 

His projects were received with applause at first. 
The ‘‘ Times” spoke of ‘“ his enlightened zeal in the 
cause of humanity;” the Duke of Kent writes to 
Owen: ‘ I have a most sincere wish that a fair trial 
should be given to your system, of which I have 
never hesitated to acknowledge myself an admirer ;” 





* “Robert Owen the Founder of Socialism in England,” by A. J. 
Booth, p. 70. 
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Lord Brougham sympathised with the propounder of 
this social scheme; the judicial philosopher, Bentham, 
became actually a temporary ally of the “wilful 
Welshman ;”’ a committee was appointed, including 
Ricardo and Sir R. Peel, who recommended Owen’s 
scheme to be tried; it was taken up by the British 
and Foreign Philanthropic Society for the permanent 
relief of the working classes; it was actually pre- 
sented to Parliament with petitions humbly praying 
that a Committee of the House might be appointed 
to visit and report on New Lanark. But the motion 
was lost. The temporary enthusiasm cooled down, 
and with a temporary return of prosperity the fear 
of a social revolt was dispelled, and with it the anxiety 
of removing social evils among the rulers of the 
country. For this seems to be a general law, affect- 
ing the force and direction of such movements, that 
the ardour of social reform increases directly with 
the growing magnitude of dangers arising from 
popular discontent, and diminishes in the inverse 
ratio to the undisturbed prosperity of the ruling 
classes. Contemporaneously *with royal speeches 
alluding to the prosperity of trade, and congratula- 
tions as to the flourishing appearance of town and 
country, the voice of Owen is silenced with his 
declining popularity. 

It must be remembered also that he had by this 
time justly incurred the displeasure of the religious 
public by the bold and unnecessarily harsh expres- 
sions of his ethical and religious convictions, even 
when opposed to revealed truths. Those who could 
distinguish the man from his method, knowing all 
about his generous philanthropy, purity of private 
life, and contempt of personal advancement, could 
make allowance for his rash assertions. The rest, 
however, turned away with pious horror or silent 
contempt from one who so fiercely attacked positive 
creeds, and appeared even vehement in his denial 
of moral responsibility. 

Owen set his face to the West and sought new 
adherents in America, where he founded a ‘ Prelimi- 
nary Society’? in ‘‘New Harmony,” which “was to 
be the nucleus of his future society. He intended it 
at first asa ‘half-way house, a temporary resting- 
place, where we can change our old garments and 
fully prepare ourselves for the new state of existence 
into which we hope to enter.” But, yielding to 
popular pressure, in the following year Owen agreed 
to a change in the constitution, in favour of com- 
munism, under the title of the “New Harmony 
Community of Equality.” The settlement enjoyed a 
temporary prosperity, but soon showed signs of decay, 
and Owen was destined to meet with as many trials 
in the new as he had encountered discouragements in 
the old world. He consoles himself with the con- 
sideration that—- 


‘The last experiment has made it evident that families 
trained in the individual system, founded as it is on super- 
stition, have not acquired those moral qualities of forbearance 
and charity for each other which are necessary to promote full 
confidence and harmony among all the members, and without 
which communities cannot exist.” 

Whilst this struggle for existence on the part of 
the new society was going on in America, “ a series 
of alternate phases of feverish prosperity and lasting 
depression ’’ in England were succeeded in 1829 by an 
utter prostration of industry and consequent reduction 
of wages. Riots and conflagrations prevailed all 
over the country, machinery was demolished, mills 
were attacked, and acts of incendiarism were com- 
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mitted everywhere, the ringleaders of the people 
asserting that ‘‘the destroying angel was the best 
ally they had.” 


‘The simple fact,” says Mr. Molesworth, ‘‘ was that wars, 
national debt, increase of population, corn laws, maladminis- 
tration of the poor laws, and other legislation, or hindrance of 
legislation, had reduced the great mass of the people, and espe- 
cially the agricultural labourers, to the verge of starvation and 
despair. They were going mad with misery, and, in their 
madness, they did mischief by which they themselves were sure 
to be the first and greatest sufferers.”* 


Great anxiety was felt among the friends of the 
people to discover the means for improving their 
sad condition and averting a social revolution. Co- 
operation suggested itself as a remedy, and co-opera- 
tion became now the ‘religion of industry.” 

Owen had, on his return from America, undismayed 
by adverse experiences, become now a warm advocate 
for co-operation. The ‘ Crisis,” edited nominally 
by him, now appears as an organ of the co-opera- 
tive movement. Seven hundred societies spread 
their ramifications all over the country, and the 
great ‘‘ apostle of association’? in England, with 
the intention of striking a final blow against 
capitalistic, as opposed to co-operative enterprise, 
establishes the ‘‘ Equitable Labour Exchange ” 
in London. Its object was to remedy the evils 
arising from cash payments, to make labour the 
standard of value, and labour-notes, representing so 
many hours of work, the medium of exchange. This, 
he thought, would ‘‘let prosperity loose upon the 
country,” and dispense with the necessity of retail 
dealers and middlemen. Crowds rushed to the Ex- 
change, and business there became overwhelming. 
In one week 16,000 hour-notes, representing in goods 
so many hours of labour, were issued. Owen, in his 
sanguine manner, maintained that this discovery 
“was of more importance than the mines of Mexico 
and Peru, for it would in a little time make them all 
rich and independent.” The scheme collapsed after 
a short trial. Owen had to bear heavy losses, which 
did not disturb his equanimity, although the disap- 
pointed hopes to which the undertaking had given 
rise unfavourably affected, for a time at least, the 
Ese mips movement. With the temporary decline 
of this movement we observe a tendency towards 
communistic schemes of social improvement gaining 
ground among the advocates of co-operation, and 
among the working-classes generally. Co-operative 
congresses now begin to adopt socialistic measures. 


Among the regulations of the congress in 1832 we 
find the following :— 


“1. Let it be universally understood that the grand ultimate 
object of all co-operative societies, whether engaged in trading, 
manufacturing, or agricultural pursuits, is community in land. 

_‘2. To effect this important purpose, a weekly subscription, 
either in money, goods, or labour, from a penny to any other 
amount agreed upon, is indispensably necessary to be continued 
from year to year, until a capital sufficient to accomplish the 
object of the society be accumulated.” 


From this it will be seen that English communists 
materially differed from their brethren on the Con- 
tinent. To use the words of one of their sympathisers, 
“‘ They wished equality, but it was voluntary equality. 
It was true they were levellers, but they wished to 
level up, and not down. They sought to create and 
retain fresh wealth for themselves.” + 





* Molesworth, “History of England,” vol. i. p. 53 
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Still pamphlets appeared under the title, ‘‘ Equali- 
sation of Property and the Formation of Communi- 
ties,’’ a social regeneration society was founded, 
and Owen demands a ‘‘charter of the rights of 
humanity.” Although opposed to Christian and 
— — we find him now fraternising with 

ergus O’Connor, sympathising with trades-unionism, 
denouncing the aristocracy, and foretelling the total 
collapse of existing social institutions. This growing 
intensity of socialistic fervour finds its explanation in 
the increasing suffering of the working people, not- 
withstanding the accumulation of wealth among 
those above them. ‘Our successful industry 
is hitherto unsuccessful; . . in the midst of 
plethoric plenty the people perish,’ Carlyle com- 
plains about that time. Then, when ‘‘a million 
hungry operative men started up in utmost paroxysm 
of desperate protest against their lot,” Owen, who 
had spent his energies and fortune in endeavours 
to improve their condition, goaded on by ill-success 
and repeated disappointments, now unfurls a new 
banner of social reform, and, at the head of millions 
of malcontents, claims the ‘‘ Magna Charta of social 
regeneration.” 

From this date, for nearly twenty years, says Mr. 
Sargant, one of his biographers, ‘‘ Owen’s proceed- 
ings have little to interest people generally.” He 
now only exercises esoteric influences on a small 
band of followers, and Owenism sinks into a stato 
resembling the later stage of St. Simonism. Owen 
becomes “our social father;” his ‘‘ book of the 
new world” becomes the religious creed of his 
adherents ; Burton Orescent Chapel the metropolitan 
church of the new social sect, and from it apostles 
go forth to ‘‘ preach in the open air, wherever an 
audience can be collected,” and the burden of their 
message is this :—‘‘ Unless ye work, neither shall ye 
eat.” 

To complete the parallel, Owen, in his old age, 
succeeds in raising a community fund, for organising 
communities on his new plan, and actually establish- 
ing a society, ‘“‘ Harmony Hall,” in Hampshire, 
which, like similar experiments, ended unsuccess- 
fully. As the aged Enfantin had been received by 
Napoleon 11, so Owen was introduced to Queen 
Victoria, to explain his schemes for social improve- 
ment. He was eighty years old when “ Harmony 
Hall” was broken up; but, so far from being dis- 
couraged by this last failure, he remained a thorough 
believer in his own ideas to the end, and continued 
to issue proclamations and tracts to convince the 
great ones of the earth and common people of the 
truth of his social system. In the Exhibition of 1851, 
he managed to disseminate 60,000 tracts in English, 
French, and German, and six years later he read 
before the newly-founded Social Science Association 
a paper in which he expressed the conviction “that 
the time would surely come when the population of 
the world would be governed solely under the in- 
fluence of universal love and charity; and, divine as 
these principles were, they were yet the principles of 
common sense, for governing mankind, and forming 
the character from birth to death.” 

Again, in the following year, he appeared on the 
same platform, but in the very beginning of his 
speech was taken ill and removed to his hotel in 
Liverpool, whence he started, when sufficiently re- 
covered, to his native country, to diethere. ‘‘ What 





+ Holyoake’s ‘*History of Co-operation,” vol. i. pp. 187-189. 


scenes had the wanderer passed through since last he 
gazed upon the mountains! Manufacturing days, 
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crowning success, philanthropic experiments, public 
meetings at the London Tavern, continental travel, 
interviews with kings, Mississippi valleys, Indiana 
forests, journeys, labours, agitations, honours, calum- 
nies, hopes, and never-ceasing toil! What a world, 
what an age, had intervened, since last he passed his 
native border!” 

Such are the reflections of one of his admirers, and 
we ask ourselves, What were the results of all these 
hopes and fears, successes and disappointments, 
labours and sufferings of the social reformer? And 
we reply, Owen’s labours were not in vain, nor his 
‘scheming for the world’s necessities ”’ futile. 

We owe to him, in a measure, our present im- 
proved system of universal education in primary 
schools. It is he who gave the first impulse to the 
ten-hours labour bill, and legislation for the protec- 
tion of women and children against the cupidity of 
masters and the unprincipled avarice of their own 
relations. Model lodging-houses, public baths, 
ragged schools, and similar philanthropic institutions, 
having for their object the mental, moral, and mate- 
rial elevation of the masses, owe their existence to the 
impetus given to social reform by Owen’s socialistic 
agitation. But it is as the father of co-operation that 
Owen will be remembered with gratitude and respect 
by future generations. Co-operation, indeed, had 
not been without its advocates before Owen recom- 
mended it as a means to “ place the people in circum- 
stances favourable to their development.’”’ But it 
was he who ‘‘ carried co-operation into good com- 
pany,” among persons of fortune and influence, and 
so procured for it a sound footing in its incipient 
growth. It has entered upon a new phase now, 
since the Rochdale pioneers and others have ad- 
vanced it by another stage on the way to final 
success. 

It is to the spread of co-operation that the econo- 
mist looks as the power for improving the condition 
of the people, in securing for all the just reward of 
their exertion without interfering with personal 
liberty, without endangering private property, with- 
out impeding the course of legitimate competition. 
Based on the principles of justice, veracity, and self- 
discipline, and requiring and cultivating, as it does, 
mental and moral qualifications of a high order, 
co-operation has the tendency of encouraging 
superior education, the power of self-government, 
and the exercise of virtuous self-denial among the 
people. Moreover it promises a pacific solution of 
some of the social difficulties of modern life in creating 
common interests between employers and employed. 





PMarieties. 


CatTTLe SuEeps.—An Essex farmer, referring to the article on 
** Practical Social Science,” p. 23 of January “‘ Leisure Hour,”’ 
says that ‘‘ the writer’s knowledge of agricultural matters must 
date from a time long since past by his selecting such an 
example as an open yard for cattle. The most inexperienced 
cow-boy in this part of the country would exclaim against such 
astate of things. Nor can I conceive of an open yard without 
covered lodges, as they are called here, for shelter. The farmer 
has too much respect for the health and welfare of his animals 
to allow of such a state of things to exist fora day. As they 
represent so much capital to him, the increase of which depends 
greatly upon their comfort, he may in this respect be safely left 
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to look after his own interests. Such yards as those referred to 
by the writer of the article may be used by dealers for penning 
cattle for short periods only. The mode commonly practised is 
that of an open yard, surrounded by covered sheds. I have 
seen a few instances of the yard being also covered. But if you 
consider the health of the animals when subjected to the inhala- 
tion of the steam from the manure and the vapour from their 
own bodies, they evidently must have drawbacks. With regard 
to the manure, it is doubtful whether, if covered, without the 
——s of water, it would get sufficiently rotten and solidi- 
fied to be in a proper state for carting to the land during the 
winter's frosts. Capital, labour, and many other things relating 
to the rearing and treatment of cattle, have to be considered. 
The agriculturist is a very inquiring person, where his own 
interests are concerned, and willing to adopt any real improve- 
ment which commends itself to his practical judgment.” 

[We allow the Essex farmer to have his protest, and congratu- 
late him upon the intelligence and good practice of his neigh- 
bours. But there are other parts of the country where knowledge 
is still much needed in England, and still more in Ireland. ] 


Sirk Fasric ADULTERATION.—In a recent ‘ money article” 
of the Times it was said :—‘‘ Our attention has been called to 
a remarkable adulteration of silk fabrics, which it appears has 
developed into a widely-extended trade that threatens to recoil 
on the entire silk industry with disastrous effects. It is com- 
monly supposed that silk tissues have deteriorated of late years 
through a practice of mixing silk fibres with jute ; but this, it 
seems, is an error. The flimsy qualities of rich-looking black 
silks are not produced by any mixture of other fibres, But by 
means of dyes. It seems that the silk manufacturers of Lyons 
have invented and carried to great perfection a method of mixing 

elatinous and weight-giving substances with the dye, and 
oading the fibres of silk with them to almost any extent. By 
this means what look rich, strong silk tissues are made and 
palmed off upon the market, and sold by dealers at ‘immense 
sacrifices,’ to the serious injury of the silk trade in general. 
We have been shown samples of these adulterated fabrics, 
which to the inexperienced eye looked fine heavy silks, but 
which when stripped of the dye-stuffs by which the threads 
had been loaded proved to be the merest gauze. Considerably 
more than half their weight was dye, and, “of course, these stuffs 
begin to cut and become greasy almost the first time they are 
worn. Judging by advertisements which we have seen, the 
trade in these spurious silks seems to be at present a very 
flourishing one, and is not confined to mere second-class ware- 
houses. The profit on this class of goods is, indeed, too 
much for the honesty of many merchants, especially when 
the public will insist on running after a cheap article, 
whether it be genuine or not. Every one of these spurious 
fabrics which are advertised at prices which are described as 
a ‘sacrifice’ yields a clear profit of not less than 50 es 
cent. to the sellers, and the force of the temptation which thi 
gives is driving sound English and French goods almost out 
of the market. The English silk weaving trade has been almost 
destroyed by this inroad of bad silks, in the manufacture of which 
Lyons appears to beat the world. It is a perilous kind of 
triumph, however, and we may soon expect to see the entire 
silk weaving industry of France suffering from this dishonest 
manufacture.” 


TESTATE AND INTESTATE.—In the year 1876-77 ‘‘ Probate or 
Inventory Duty” was paid on property left by will, estimated 
at £120,628,580, and on £11,118,800 on persons dying intes- 
tate. In the former the cases numbered 30,498 and in the 
latter 10,408. Last year in England 8,664 persons died intes- 
tate, leaving property worth £9,208,175; in Scotland, 629, 
worth £768,730 ; and in Ireland, 1,115, worth £1,141,895. 


AMUSEMENTS OF SOME OF THE UPPER CLASsES.--Amuse- 
ment is the wine of existence, warming and feeding heart and 
brain. But amusement, like wine also, if taken in excess, be- 
comes as stupid as any other form of vulgar debauchery. When 
we read of some noble lord, with two of his friends, shooting 
2,000 pheasants in a week, or that another has shot 400 brace of 
waatetiigne to his own gun in a day, we perceive that these illus- 
trious personages have been useful to the London poulterers ; 
but it is scarcely the work for which they are intended by the 
theory of their existence. The annual tournament of doves 
between Lords and Commons at Hurlingham leads to odd con- 
clusions about us on the Continent. Every institution—even 
the institution of a landed aristocracy—is amenable to general 
opinion, and it may have worse enemies than an Irish Land 
Act.—Mr. Froude. 








